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on each side of her chair, also facing the spectator. The three 
kings approach from the left in single file. Their costume is 
clearly intended to represent the Eastern drawers, tunics, and 
short cloaks, but they present some marked differences in fashion 
from the classical simplicity of the earlier sculptured examples. 




Pig t 6. — Mosaic at Sta. Maria in Cosmedin> Rome : Fifth Century. 

They carry their presents in their hands, covered by a fold of their 
cloaks : two of the presents are alike, in the shape of ribbed vases. 
This is also engraved by De Fleury, " L'Evangile," pi. xxii., 
from a photograph. The mosaic has undergone modern restora- 



tion, and the names Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, which are 
here seen, were probably introduced during this repair. The 
original work is of the fifth century. 

It is curious that another mosaic,* at St. Maria Maggiore, at 
Rome, said to be of about the middle of the fifth century, gives 
us a version of the subject in some respects like the above, while 
it has other features peculiar to itself (Fig. 6). Towards the left 
of the picture is a couch, on which the Holy Child is seated alone. 
Four persons with nimbi, and no doubt intended for angels 
stand behind the couch, grouped two and two, with the star 
between them. A male figure, probably Joseph, sits on the 
(spectator's) left of the couch, and the Blessed Virgin sits in an 
arm-chair on the right. Beyond her are/ec^t figures in tunic, 
cloak, and Phrygian bonnet, each holding a circular object. 
We recognise in their costume the same peculiarities as in the 
mosaic at Ravenna, and we are struck with the general resem- 
blance between these designs in mosaic of the fifth century, and 
their difference from the designs of the sculptures of the fourth 
century. 

De Fleury gives us still another fragment of a mosaic picture 
of the subject, from the sacristy of St. Maria in Cosmedin, Rome, 
which is of the eighth century. The Virgin is seated, nimbed, 
on the left ; Joseph stands behind her chair ; the child, clothed, 
and with a cruciform nimbus, is seated in her lap. An angel, 
nimbed, is introducing the Magi from the right. Only the hands 
of the first Magus, holding his gift, remain : all the rest of the 
picture is destroyed, but it is "a magnificent fragment.' ' 



OPHELIA 

(See Frontispiece.) 



James Bertrand, Painter. 



C. A. Deblois, Engraver. 



TO the Paris Salon in 1872 James Bertrand sent two large 
pictures of Ophelia. One was entitled 'Mort d'Ophelie,' 
and the other ' Folie d'Ophelie.' The former represents Ophelia 
floating on the water — 

u Her clothes spread wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up : 
Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 
As one incapable of her own distress, 
Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element ; but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy in her drink, 
Pulled the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death." 



The * Folie d'Ophelie ' is the subject of our engraving. She 
appears with her head fantastically dressed with straws and flow- 
ers. Ophelia's face is of a fine type of beauty, and its repose would 
scarcely indicate insanity were it not for the dishevelled hair and 
strange head-dress of flowers and meadow-grasses with which 
her head is garlanded. The pose of the figure is graceful, and its 
precision of drawing and its poetical expression are praiseworthy. 
The two Ophelia pictures attracted great attention at the Salon 
when exhibited. Both were purchased by American collectors, 
and are now in private galleries in this country. 

Bertrand is a pupil of M. Perin, and was awarded medals at the 
Exhibitions of 18(61, 1863, and 1869. 



THE SONNET 



W. Mulready, R.A., Painter. 



J. C. Armytage, Engraver. 



MULREADY'S 'Sonnet,' the subject of our engraving, has 
been very justly described as one of the most purely and 
tenderly poetical of English pictures from common life. A couple, 
whose poetic taste runs in unison, have been, perhaps, whiling 
away a pleasant hour in reading under the shade of a friendly tree 
on a summers afternoon. The lover has laid aside his book to 
listen to a sonnet which his sweetheart is reading. He is bending 
over, and his face is turned towards the reader as if his whole heart 
was inspired with the music of her voice. She, too, is overcome 
with the poetical sentiment of the words and her hand is pressed 
against her lips as if to hide her emotion. The heather-clad hills 
in the background indicate that the scene is in the Highlands. 

Mulready was an Irishman by birth, but the broad Hibernian 
element rarely appears in his works. In his earliest pictures he 
inclined to the humorous, as in the ' Hustings,' and other works 
of that class, but later refinement and grace were the controlling 
elements in his compositions. An English writer has said that 
Mulready has not been so popular as some other men, in part from 



the perfection and refined grace with which spectators are not 
much familiar, in part from a certain over-elaboration in his work, 
and a consequent want of the look of ease which delights one in 
men like Gainsborough. The landscape background in some of 
his later pictures, admirably as he painted landscape by itself, and 
some few figures, are instances of this. But in the great aim of 
art— pure and lasting pleasures— few English painters have on the 
whole surpassed him. His refinement in form, his great sense of 
beauty, the poetry and invention of his subjects, combine to give 
them a peculiarly strong and lasting hold over the memory of those 
who have studied him. 



* Engraved in De Fleury's " L'Evangile," pi. xxi M and also in Marriot's "Testi- 
mony of the Catacombs," p. 37. 

t Among the ivories in the British Museum is a fragment said by Mr. Maskell to 
be Italian work of the seventh century, but which may possibly be of more nor J" e f" 
origin and of later date, on which are two male figures, which we can hardly 
mistaken in accepting as two of the Magi— perhaps only a portion of the usu 
representation of the subject of the Adoration. 




THE SOMET 



FROM THE PICTURE IN THE SHEEPSHANKS COLLECTION. 



